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The sperm-plug that was present in the annulus also disappeared a 
day later than the secretion. As this crayfish was alone, it seems certain 
that she removed the sperm-plug. It remained for weeks in cases where 
eggs were not laid. 

The eggs, however, seem not to have been fertilized : they gradually 
fell off and burst from osmotic changes. E. A. Andrews. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 1 



Professor Baldwin on "Mental Development." — It gives 
me pleasure to insert the following note which Professor Baldwin has 
recently sent me, with reference to the review of his book on " Mental 
Development in the Child and the Race," which was printed in the 
July number of the Naturalist : 

" The very cordial and appreciative review of my book on Mental 
Development by Dr. Newbold in the July issue of this journal contains 
one remark which a word from me may serve to throw light upon. 
Dr. Newbold says that I sometimes ' rest content with a careless and 
inadequate analysis of the psychoses which are to be explained.' This 
is no doubt just, as far as the actual contents of my book are concerned, 
and as far as the word ' inadequate ' goes. But I may say that the in- 
adequacy is due to the fact that I have already devoted my large 
Handbook of Pyschology — especially the second volume on Feeling and 
Will — to the detailed analytic treatment of the same functions which 
are treated genetically in the present book. I did not feel justified in 
doing that a second time. And moreover many of the analytic results 
which my Mental Development assumes are, I venture to think, such 
common property of psychologists to day that they are largely outside 
the arena of debate : at least, whenever my developments in this book 
seemed to me to turn on points in dispute, I tried not to leave the jus- 
tification of them in an inadequate state. I hope it is not too much to 
ask of readers that they bring their general psychology with them. It 
is really not the psychology that I fear the inadequacy of as much as 
the biology of the book, but however that may be, the omissions are 
well-considered and not ' careless.' " — J. Mark Baldwin. 

1 This department is edited by Dr. Wm. Komaine Newbold. University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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In light of so explicit a disclaimer I must withdraw the objection- 
able word and ascribe the omissions in part to fundamental differences 
between Professor Baldwin's thought and my own, and in part to the 
limitations of space. I need only say that after writing but before 
printing the review in question I carefully reread those portions of 
Professor Baldwin's larger work which dealt with the topics I had in 
mind and failed to find what I sought. And while most of us, I fancy, 
bring our general psychology with us when we attempt to master a 
technical treatise like Professor Baldwin's, we do not all feel justified 
in ascribing to an author doctrines which his words, taken in their 
most obvious sense, would seem to exclude, however important those 
doctrines seem to the reader, or however widely they are accepted by 
others.— W. R. N. 

"The Psychic Factor." By Charles Van Norden, D. D., 
LL. D. J — This is a somewhat disappointing book. At the outset it 
challenges interest. The author finds the justification for its appear- 
ance " in the unsettled condition of the metaphysical world, in the mar- 
velous strides of biological and psychological discovery, and the utter 
demoralization of the old psychology," and endeavors to cover in 217 
pages the whole field of comparative and analytic psychology, with a 
glance aside at supernormal and pathological phenomena. The book 
is written in a vigorous and attractive style and the author betrays an 
enviable command of fact and illustration. Furthermore, it is of in- 
terest as being one of the earliest attempts to incorporate the tentative 
results of current psychical research into a textbook on psychology. 

The earlier chapters sketch in a few words some of the more inter- 
esting manifestations of consciousness in lower forms of life, and trace 
the evolution of the nervous system. In the second section on con- 
sciousness in general, the author endeavors to escape from current 
psychological conceptions and to deal with attention, with the " en- 
chaining and grouping function of consciousness " and with the influ- 
ence of mental states on organic functions from a point of view more in 
harmony with the newer psychology. The third section, on subcon- 
sciousness, endeavors to bring the phenomena of hypnosis, secondary 
personality, etc.. into line with the phenomena of normal sleep. But 
telepathy and clairvoyance, although acknowledged, remain patches 
on the garment of the author's thought. His treatment of sensation 
calls for no especial comment, and in his analysis of the " cognitive 
powers," of feeling and of will, Dr. Van Norden frankly relapses into 
the old psychology which he regards as so utterly demoralized. 

2 ^ew York, D. Appleton & Co., 1884. 
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On the whole, " The Psychic Factor " is written in a candid and 
scientific spirit, yet occasionally one finds traces of the theologian and 
instructor of youth which would be more in place elsewhere. We are 
hardly yet in a position to say that the phenomena of telepathy make 
divine inspiration " no longer even an unlikely phenomenon ; " but 
" one of the most feasible and natural of religious processes." Nor can 
we point to the still more contested phenomena of" lucidity" as estab- 
lishing on the part of the Hebrew prophets a " prophetic insight," or 
as proving that they " surely saw visions and dreamed dreams," that 
" the present and the future appeared to them as a shifting panorama." 
The question of possibility is one thing and the question of fact 
another ; the possibility might be established and the fact remain highly 
improbable. And when, in the chapter on hallucination, we find the 
hallucinatory properties of opium used as a pretext for a diatribe 
upon tobacco, we feel that there is a form of zeal that is not edifying. 

The Baboon Switch Tender. — Some years ago a statement ap- 
peared in the newspapers that a baboon had been trained to open and 
close the switches on a South African railroad. The following extract 
from a letter from Klerksdorp, S. Africa, of March 31st, 1895, con- 
firms these accounts : 

* * * " y u can state that until lately, when the nervous public 
made such a fuss it had to be stopped, a South African monkey, like 
those I wrote to you about from Mooit Gedaert, was tamed by a 
switchman just out of Maretsburg, our college town here, to turn 
switches for passing trains, etc. He would wait until the engine was 
in sight, then run and open the switch, jump on the cowcatcher, have a 
short ride, then jump back to turn it off again, but passengers grew so 
frightfully hysterical, especially the strangers, that it was stopped 
This is honestly true." — Joanus Stubbs. 

Change of Habit in a Parrot. — A letter addressed to Natural 
Science by M. S. Evans, Natal, S. Africa, calls attention to a change in 
the food habit of the parrots (Psittacus sp.) in the valley of the Upper 
Umkomanzi River. Until last year (1894) the parrots, which are 
quite common in the bush, had not foraged in the gardens and or- 
chards, when for the first time since the place had been settled by the 
Europeans — a matter of twenty-five years — they attacked the fruit. 
Their somewhat timid nature seemed quite altered, and they flew into 
the orchards in large numbers. They seemed unable to carry off the 
fruit alone, so broke the small branches below the joint, and were seen 
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flying off with branches with apples attached in their bills. The ex- 
citement among them seemed intense, the discovery of such an abun- 
dant and new food-supply apparently much agitating the parrot world. 
As the change of habit may be permanent, Mr. Evans thought a record 
of the date of the change worth making. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 



Another Ancient Human Jaw of the Naulette Type. — In 

the Pyrenean cave of Estelas (department of Ariege, Commune of Caz- 
aret, near St-Girons), associated with cave bear, horse, an ox, Cervus 
elaphus, and Ursus arctos, an interesting lower human maxillary has 
been recently found. This presented to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris (see Revue Scientifique, 27th of July, 1895) by M.M. Louis Roule 
and Felix Regnault should cause considerable comment in view of the re- 
cent European discussion for and against the so-called ancient types of 
human skulls. While late observation in craniology has seemed to 
undermine the value of cubical measurements of brain contents as tests 
of age, the peculiar jaw traits of certain old skulls have apparently 
held their significance. This complete child's jaw is said to present 
mauifest characters of inferiority, together with a strength and adapta- 
bility for muscular insertion remarkable for so young an individual. 
Moreover it has a striking resemblance to the celebrated jaw of Nau- 
lette and to that of Malarnaud (Ariege). 

Sandals in Yucatan. — I asked the Bishop of Yucatan the ques- 
tion propounded by Mr. Otis T. Mason in Science for August 2d, 1895. 
whether the sandal now in common use among the Mayas, strapped 
across the instep and fastened further by a single round thong between 
the first and second toes, was an inheritance from pre-Spanish times. 
He was unable to answer the question more particularly than to show 
me from his collection, the foot of an earthen statue from Izamal, 
moulded with a sandal fastened by two toe thongs instead of one. 
These passed between the first and second, and third and fourth toes, 
to reach a strap on the instep. I question whether the existing san- 



